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LOWTHER BAZAAR. 


WE may safely affirm that there is no city 
in the world which has of late years changed 
so much in external appearance as London. 
So much so indeed has its aspect been 
metamorphosed, that, if our fathers were to 
leave their clayey tenements, and figure 
again in the streets of the metropolis, they 
would be apt to exclaim with the bard— 
“* Mine eyes deceive me ! 
Or could my senses so far have erred ?”” 

For they would find that where those 
humble houses stood in which they had been 
born, brought up, and died, now stands 
dwellings like palaces in structure, to which 
art has lent all its aid to gild and orna- 
ment. 

Among the many changes which are con- 
tinually taking place in the houses of Lon- 
don, that of the Lowther Bazaar, perhaps, is 
one of the most important, as it may be said 
to be of a public nature, and such alterations 
always add to comfort and amusement. 

It is about ten years since this establish- 
ment was first opened, and so far was it 
successful, that the original firm, after being 
in it for seven years, retired from busi- 
ness. 

From the arene’ spirit of the present 
proprietor, who has it for the last three 
years, there is every reason to believe that 
he will be equally successful, for, from the 
alteration which has been made, and from 
the plans which he intends putting into 

ractice, he will render this an amusing and 
interesting lounge; insuring to purchasers, 
as formerly, the best articles at a reason- 
able price, and offering to the curious an 
inspection of the magic cave, with beauti- 
ful cosmoramic views. He also proposes to 
have music in the evening. 

Our readers may form an idea of this 
splendid establishment by examining the 
engraving accompanying this article. The 
design of this improvement, which was 
drawn by M. Rendell, architect, of Suf- 
folk-street, presents a beautiful specimen 
of ornamental street architecture. The 

ground-floor, which is fourteen feet high, 





twenty-two feet broad, and seventy-seven 
feet long, and the first-floor, are to be ap- 
propriated to the Bazaar. 

rom what we have seen, we may infer, 
that when the Lowther Bazaar is lighted 
up, when music is added to its other 
attractions, this establishment will become 
one of the most popular resorts in London. 
It will be opened on Monday week. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A 
FRIEND. 


‘« But weep not, weepnot, for the imprison’d just!”’ 
SHEerparp’s Autumn Dream. 


Wuenrz is thy viewless home, departed 

Since from our mortal vision pass’d away ? 

In some far moon-lit orb’s thick peopled glade, 
Or resting in the bow’rs of endless day ? 


With kindred spirits in communion sweet, 
Art thou on heaven’s high themes discoursing ' 


Or dost thou now some new arrival greet, 
In robes of glorious Eden shining fair ? 


Or does thy voice rise in the swelling choir, 


Rejoicing o’er the years of trial gone ? 

No more, no more life’s dark and narrow thrall, 
Shall bound thy mental vision’s piercing ray ; 
No more the weight of sorrow on thee fall, 

The night is past—the darkness fled away. 
Methinks thy “freed and renovated mind” 
Sometimes returns, by softening memory’s light, 
To interests, joys, and hopes, left far behind, 

Still lessening to the glad immortal’s 

I muse on thee, when autumn’s dying song 
Comes whispering through the dusky hours Ofeve; 5 
Thy memory steals my midnight thoughts among, ’ 


. When o’er each vanish’d charm of life I grieve. - 


When in the vaulted heavens each glittering star, 


From earthly things, that false and fleeting are, 
To unesen works of everlasting Gy, 
zie icture friends departed now 
m shore, released from mortal pein ; 
yop teen wns, the shadows fainter grow, - 
peere neatorama. : 
et still recurs the wish, at eve, at morn, 
Je humbly Os the theona of pe ena 
That when life’s curtain is from me withdrawn 
My spirit may with thine immortal blend ! 


ANNE. 
Kirlow-Lindsey. 
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THE ORPHAN OF MARSEILLES. 
BY L’ETUDIANT. 
(Concluded from page 392.) 


Du Crotsy read the letter of Martini, and 
was startled at its contents, which ran 
thus :— 


“Dear Eliza,—I am not now surprised 
that you defended the honour of your 
guardian when I was speaking harshly of 
him, and was coupling his name with all 
that was selfish and mean. I did not know 
him; nor could I have believed that so 
much goodness dwelt in the bosom of man. 
My poor deceased mother partook of his 
bounty, and was, perhaps, saved from star- 
vation by his kindness. Ah! if I were to 
see you again, how differently would I 
speak of M. Du Croisy, how different my 
conversation from that of yesterday! I 
would beseech you to try to forget that ever 
Martini lived—that ever he loved, and I 
would beg.of you to cherish, with all the 
fondness of your sensitive heart, that man 
who has: proved himself a father of the 
fatherless, the protector of a poor, oppressed, 
and broken-hearted widow. If my prayers 
could ensure your. happiness, and that of 
your benefactor, you will both be rich in 
that blessing, so often a stranger to man. 

“ MapTINI.” 


Du Croisy, after having read the letter, 
sat down for a while buried in reflection; 
then suddenly starting up, he put on his hat, 
and was shortly afterwards at the door of 
Martini. The latter was at home, and was 
surprised at receiving such an unexpected 
visit. 

“Signor Martini,” Du Croisy said, “I 
have a favour to ask ; I hope you will grant 
it.” 

“* My dear sir,” Martini replied, “ your 
claims upon my gratitude are of such a 
nature that I could deny you nothing; I only 
wish that it may be in my power to serve 

ou.” 

“ You can,” Du Croisy said. “Get pen, 
ink, and paper, and write to my dictation.” 


“ Dear Eliza,—Before leaving Marseilles 
for ever, I will, with a last faint hope, try 
to persuade you not to: marry a man,: who, 
as a father, might make you happy, asa 
husband — never! You may -guess the 
strength of my affection; you may think 
how dearly [loved you when, being wealthy, 
I wore the badge of poverty; I filled the 
place of a hireling, to be near the object of 
my heart.. I am not. what I appear ; 
instead of being poor, I am rich; and to 

* share my riches with you would be to enjoy 
an earthly paradise. Fly with me to your 
native land, for there we shall find a safe 

retreat. You may trust the bearer of this 
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letter. If you consent, a coach will pass 


our door at twelve precisely. 
ours till death, 


Adieu. 
“* MARTINI.” 


Martini had nosooner finished than, casting 
a searching look at Du Croisy, he asked if it 
was his intention to send this letter, filled as 
it was with temptation, to Eliza. 

Du Croisy smiled, and said “that such 
was his purpose.” 

“ My dear Sir,” Martini replied, “if you 
were to ask my life in gratitude for the 
kindness which you shewed my mother, I 
would sacrifice it for you; but to deprive 
of happiness one dear to me is more than 
I can do. I am sure you will not ask it 
of me, if you allow yourself an hour's re- 
flection.” 

“Young man, I have reflected,” Du 
Croisy said ; .“* but be assured that no harm 
will come to her.” 

A boy was then dispatched with the letter, 
and shortly afterwards brought back. the 
following answer:— 


“ Sir,—If my affection had been of the 
warmest nature, your ungrateful request 
would have turned it to comparative cold- 
ness. When I loved Signor Martini, I 
thought him highminded, noble, and 
generous, but since he is not so, and 
wishes to deceive the man to whom, on 
his mother’s account, he ought to be ever 
grateful, I will try to forget him as un- 
worthy of my remembrance. Think no 
more of me. “ Exiza WHITEHEAD.” 


“ My sweet Eliza!” Du eye, Aare 
on handing the open letter to Martini; “I 
was indeed a knave to think of sacrificing 
we happiness to the foolish wish that I 

ad of uniting myself to one so young, so 
beautiful, so truly worthy. To have you 
is to a treasure; for in thy pure 
soul is bliss, and in thy strong attachment, 
an ever faithful, an ever loving com- 
panion.” 

“ Now, Signor Martini,” Du Croisy con- 
ttnued, “that you have read the letter, 
what do you think of my little darling ?” 

“The opinion,” Martini replied, 
“that I formed of Miss Whitehead, 
will barely admit of being enhanced; but 1 
trust you will, in some way, explain the 
letter before I leave Marseilles.” 

“Fear nothing,” Du Croisy said, “ but 
come with me; you shall see her once 
more before you set out; and I will give 
you sufficient time to clear yourself.” 

As they approached the house, Eliza was 
sitting at the window: she was surprised at 
seeing Du Croisy and Martini together ; 
but, as was her custom, she put her book 
aside, ‘and went to welcome her guardian 
after his morning’s walk. Du Croisy 
handed her Martini’s intercepted letter, and 
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expressed his desire to see her after she had 
perused it. 

When Eliza had read the letter, she re- 
paired to the library of Du Croisy, where 
he was seated, with Martini by his side. 

“Well, my dear,” the bachelor said as 
she entered, “ you have no doubt changed 
your harsh opinion of Signor Martini; 
however, if not altogether effected, I will 
leave you and this young man together; 
he will be better able to explain his conduct 
in my absence.” 

The lovers, left. by themselves, allowed 
several minutes to elapse without breaking 
silence. At last Martini begged to be 
pardoned for the deception which he had 
played upon her, a request which was im- 
mediately granted. After an. explana- 
tion, and vows of never-dying friendship 
made, Martini rose to depart. A tear 
dimmed the eye of poor Eliza as she held 
out her hand; Martini, wigh a throbbing 
heart, pressed it, and was falteringly saying 
“ Farewell,” when Du Croisy entered. The 
latter, on witnessing their agitation, po ag 

“Come, come! cheer up! your case is 
not sodesperate as youimagine. You love 
one another, and to separate you might 
disturb. the happiness of both. Give me 
owe hand, my danghter, and you, my son. 

ow, be happy! but. remember, that the 
same house that shelters the bachelor must 
be the abode of Eliza and Martini.” 

Four years after the marriage of the 
Italian and the fair orphan, business forced 
me to leave Marseilles, and I called at.M. 
Du Croisy’s to take farewell of the family. 
Happiness had taken up its abode at the 
fireside of the goodhearted bachelor, and 
bliss beamed in the face of the inmates of 
his dwelling. When I entered, he was sit- 
ting at the parlour window, with a beautiful 
boy on his knee, listening to Eliza and 
Martini, whose rich voices, accompanied by 
their guitars, filled the air with.such sweet 
sounds, that the birds that flew around their 
bower ceased warbling their notes of love, 
and lent an attentive ear to the harmony of 
the happy pair. On the child perceiving 
me, he looked in Du Croisy’s face, threw 
his arms round his neck, and lisped, “ Look ! 
grandpapa.” The bachelor kissed his 
little favourite, then welcomed me with 
that warmth of heart which had character- 
ized all his actions. 

After an affectionate parting, I left the 
home of the happy orphan, the land of my 
birth, and.in my weary pilgrimage through 
life, rendered doubly so by man’s inhu- 
manity, my mind often. reverted to the kind 
and happy bachelor. LIthought that if, like 
him, all were void of selfish feelings ; if all 
would forego alittle apparent interest to add 
to the happiness of his fellow-being; the 
tear of anguish might be changed . into.the 
smile of love; the gales of bliss might chase 
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away the blasts of adversity, and harmony 
and peace might dwell upon the earth, 


CHRISTMAS, AND ITS DECORA- 
TIVE PLANTS. 
BY JAMES H. FENNELL. 

Author of “‘ Drawing-Room Botany,” §c. 

Ir is'Christmas day—a blessed day, that 
brings calmness to the mind, and makes the 
heart overflow with holy love and gratitude 
to God, and with benevolence and 
fellowship to all men. On this day: all 
must be friends, everybody must be good- 
humoured, eat, drink, and be merry. To 
day we will have no fasting men, and: no 
tee-totallers. Every belly must be well lined 
with the good roast beef of old 
turkey, sausage, plum-pudding, and mince- 
pie ; and every lip shall sip the juice of the 
vine, “the merry cheerer of the ‘ heart,” or 
shall pour down “ potations: pottle deep” 

of good home-brewed ale. He who-can’t - 
sing shall pipe, and he who ‘can't dance 

shall hop,.stand on /his-head, or-do some- 

thing or other to please the company. >Un- 

married. ladies, not forgetting our faveurite 

old maids, shall be kissed. under the mistle- 

toe. bough; and no: supper acim 

skulk from this excellent. privilege of. the 

season... There shall,.be~hearty. laughter 

and.much frolic in the kitchen, where the 

“yule log” shall burn..on. the fire, and the 

largest. bunch of mistletoe and holly shall 

hang from the beam, while the floor shakes 

with the . Hi hland reel, the Irish jig, and 

the English hornpipe; and John, Thomas, 

Susan, and Ann, shall. sing bravel to the 

fiddle-and flute, Christmas comes but once 

a-year, 80 pray let.us make the most of it. 

Let teen home. be chowal with mirth, 

plenty, and kindness. ; 

“ Bring more wood and set the gitsen, 
Join, my friends, our Christmas 
Come, a catch !—and kiss the lasses, 
Christmas comes but once a-year.’” 

So much for Christmas itself; now fora 
few remarks on the mistletoe and other 
plants of the season. 

The Druids highly. yenerated the oak 
hence some have mg g that they were 
socalled from derw, the Welsh name for 
this tree.. This notion, however, has been 
twice disproved in the Mirror, (see vols. 
iv. and xx.) . They regarded. the mistletoe 
that grew. upon it as possessed-of many 
virtuous properties: Mr.’ Knapp’ justly 
observes “that mistletoe should have 
excited attention indays of darkness and 

rance, is nota subject of surprise, from 
e extraordinary and obscure manner of 
its growth and propagation, and the. seasott 
of the year in‘ which it « flourishes; for 
even Lord Bacon ridicales the idea of its 
being propagated by the operation of a 
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bird, [the mistletoe thrush*] as an ‘idle 

tradition,’ saying that the sap which pro- 
duces the plant is such as the ‘tree doth 

excerne and cannot assimilate.’ These 

circumstances, and its great dissimilarity 

from the plant on: which it vegetates, all 

combine to render it a subject of supersti- 

tious wonder”t. Pliny in bis Natural History 

tells us that “as the mistletoe of the oak is 

very scarce and rarely to be found, the 

Druids, when any of it is discovered, go 

with great pomp and ceremony on a certain 

day to gather it. When they have got 

everything in readiness under the oak, both 

for the sacrifice and banquet, which they 

make on this great festival, they begin by 

tying two white bulls to it by the horns, 

then one of the Druids, clad in white, 

mounts the tree, and with a knife of gold, 

euts the mistletoe, which is received in a 

white sagum; this done, they proceed to 

their sacrifice and feastings.” The mistletoe 

was a dipped in water, and distributed 

~to the people as a preservative against 

witchcraft and Moench 

In the “ Edda,” we find this fable relative 

to the mistletoe: —“ The god Balder 

dreamed that his life, though designed for 

immortality, was threatened with great 

danger. Thegods agreed to discover and 

prevent the perils Balder so much feared ; 

the goddess Frigga, his mother, was c 

with this undertaking, in consequence of 

which she exacted an oath from fire, water, 

all metals, stones, earth, fish, from every 
animal and vegetal, not to injure her son. 
When this solemn treaty was concluded, 
the gods assembled, and gave a grand feast, 
during which they amused themselves by 
shooting arrows at Balder, throwing stones, 
lighted torches, and even running at him 
with swords, being assured nothing could 
wound him; but Loka, an evil genius, and 
an enemy to the gods, went, under: the 
figure of an old woman, to ask charity of 
Frigga, who gave her a hospitable recep- 
tion, and related the history of her son to 
this pretended woman. Loka inquired of 
Frigga if everything in nature, without one 
exception, had taken the oath in favour of 
Balder. Frigga answered that she had 


* The mistletoe thrush (turdus  viscivorus,) 
called in Sussex and Hampshire the storm-cock, 
because it sings early in the spring, in blowing 
and showery weather, frequents plantations and 
shrubberies im cold weather, to feed on the berries 
of the mistletoe, ivy, holly, and yew; and 
the pleasant writer above quoted, says that 
“should the redwing-thrush (turdus iliacus,) or 
the redwing (T. pilaris,) presume to partake of 
these with it, we are sure to hear its voice in 
clattering and contention with the intruders, 
until it drives them from the place, though it 
watches and attends, notwithstanding, to its 
own safety. 

+ ‘‘ Journal of a Naturalist,’’ 1830, p. 371. 

t For the supposed medicinal properties of 
mistletoe, see Lovell’s ‘‘Complete Herbal,’’ 
(Oxford, 1665) p. 183. 
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omitted one, the mistletoe; but that plant 
being so weak, she thonght it of no conse- 
quence, and feared nothing on that account. 
Loka soon after left Frigga, and immediately 
cut some of the mistletoe, which he formed 
into a sharp pointed arrow, and afterwards 
repaired to the assembly of the gods, where 
he shot and killed Balder with it. All 
nature lamented the death of Balder ; and 
the trees, above all, remained a long time 
inconsolable.” 

To this day the people of Holnstein and 
the neighbouring countries name the mistle- 
toe, “ The Spectre’s Wand,” on account of 
its supposed magical properties. Apuletus 
has preserved some verses of the ancient 
poet Lelius, in which the mistletoe is men- 
tioned as one of the things which may make 
a — a magician. ii 

he passage already quo m Pliny, 
ntered” us that red Druids prized the 
mistletoe of the, oak especially, because it is 
rarely found ont hat tree. Modern writers, 
supposing that because the Druids contrived 
to find their mistletoe on the oak, which we 
rarely can, it must have been common upon 
it, have taken upon themselves to declare 
that the Druids’ mistletoe was a different 
species from that now found in Britain, and 
which is the Viscum album of Linnzus, and 
would have us believe that their mistletoe 
was another plant of the same order, namely, 
the Loranthus Europeus, a native of the 
tropics, not of Britain. But as the common 
mistletoe is still occasionally found upon 
our oaks, there is no reason to doubt that 
it was the Druidical plant. In the account 
of the Hundred of Croydon, published in 
the Magna Britannia, we read that former 
historians notice that ‘in the wood, called 
Norwood, belonging to the archbishops, 
there was anciently.a tree, called the vicar’s 
oak, where four parishes meet as it were in 
a point. It is said to have consisted wholly 
of oaks, and among them was one that bore 
mistletoe, which some persons were so 
hardy as to cut for the gain of selling it to 
the apothecaries of London, leaving a 
branch of it to sprout out; but they proved 
unfortunate after it, for one of them fell 
lame, and the other lost an eye.” 

Lovell, in his “ Herbal,” published in 
1665, only mentions the oak as the tree on 
which the mistletoe grows. Ray, in his 
“Synopsis” (third edition), p. 464, says it 
is found on “the oak, hazel, apple—most 
frequently, pear, hawthorn, common maple, 
ash, lime, willow, elm, and service tree.” 
Mr. Dovaston says, in the ‘“ ine of 
Natural History,” (vol. v. 1832, p. 503,) 
that he has “only once seen it grow well 
upon the oak, and that, singular to say, 
in Anglesea, in the park of the (then) Lord 
Uxbridge; and, what is more singular, 
hanging almost over a very grand Druidical 
cromlech.” Hugo Reid says—‘‘ The mis- 
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tletoe is parasitic on old oaks, apple-trees, 
and hawthorns.”— The Science of Botany, 
(1837, p. 25.) At a meeting of the Horti- 
cultural Society, some. time ago, Professor 
Lindley exhibited a specimen of mistletoe 
from Mr. Loudon, which had been found 
on the oak; from which circumstance the 
professor said he had no doubt it was the 
same species as that employed by the 
Druids. 

William Westmacott, an old Staffordshire 
physician, says, in his rare and gossiping 
little book, entitled “ Historia Vegetabilium 
Sacra; or, a Scripture Herbal” (London, 
1694) :— Mistletoe grows on many other 
trees besides the oak; I have used that of 
the hawthorn in the vertigo, stupidity, and 
dulness of the head and intellectuals, in a 
decoction, and found it excellent. Mistle- 
toe of hawthorn and crab-tree, I tasted this 
summer in Gloucestershire, bitterish and 
acrid, its acrimony overcometh its bitter- 
ness. Sir J. Floyer saith, the virtues of 
the tree and mistletoe so much differ, that 
it cannot be better on one tree than another ; 
he could find no excellency in that of the 
oak above others. It tastes bitter, astrin- 
gent, hot, and acrid, by which it is good for 
the epilepsie: it ought to be given forty 
days. I never had it so as to be able to say 
it was the mistletoe of the oak, so never 
experienced it; but some say they have 
cured the falling sickness with it; and the 
famous Mr. Boyle, in whom all learning did 
concentrate, tells us of a radical epilepsie 
that was cured by the powder of it, given, 
as much as a sixpence would contain, in 
black-cherry water, or beer, for some days 
near the full moon. Old Dr. Tristam, of 
Bell-Broughton, in Worcestershire, (a skil- 
ful botanist, one that understood the virtues 
of some herbs experimentally, as well as 
any man in England, and carrying on a 
great popular practice with simples, decoc- 
tions, &c.,) used that mistletoe of the haw- 
thorn, in cephalic cases, with strange suc- 
cess.” (p. 133.) In another place, this very 
communicative writer, Westmacott,observes, 
—* Mr. Ray saith, that mistletoe will grow 
on willow, nut, elm, lyme-tree, and others, 
besides those it is commonly found on, as 
the apple, crab, hawthorn, and sometimes 
on oak. It may be tried, (as the ingenious 
and worthy Mr. Placston informed me, at 
Trentham, while I was writing on the wil- 
low,) by rubbing well the bark of a bough 
with a coarse cloth, or hair-cloth, then 
bruising and rubbing the berries of mistle- 
toe on the place ; for so a neighbour of his 
in Shropshire hath often made it to grow. 
It may do well to be tried on oak, which 
renders mistletoe so famous and virtuous.” 
(p. 223.) 

“ The mistletoe does not, I believe,” says 
Mr. John Denson, “ admit of multiplication 
by engrafting, but only by the seeds, which 
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are born one in a berry, and when ripe.at 
Christmas, may, by the very tenacious gum 
which envelopes them, or by bursting the 
skin of the berry by pressure, be readily 
and most permanently fixed into the chinks 
of the younger bark of those species of 
trees on which this plant grows. Usually, 
neither the frosts nor rains of winter will 
be able to dislodge the seeds, and in the 
following spring or summer, they will ger- 
minate. Zwo moderately sized mistletoe 
bushes are now [1832] growing, side by 
side, on a young pink-flowered hawthorn, 
in the old Botanic Garden, at Bury St..Ed- 
munds, both of which emanated from a single 
seed, sown in the above manner on this tree, 
about seven years ago. ‘The seed of the 
mistletoe occasionally includes two em- 
bryoes, as does the seed of the onion, and of 
the orange ; but it seems that of these two 
plants one is a male, and the other a fe- 
male ; for Mr. Turner, the curator of the 
above garden, informed me that one plant 
abounded in berries, whilst the other had 
not a single berry upon it. The cherry- 
laurel will nourish the mistletoe ; I saw a 
mistletoe established on a laurel-bush, some 

ears ago, in the garden of the Rev. E. 

ymons, Ovington, Norfolk.” Magazine of 
Natural History, (1832, vol. v., p. 505.) . A 
writer in the “ Gardener’s ———. (vol. 
vii., p. 365,) says, that at Sutton Place, 
Ripley, Surrey, “ the poplars and lime trees 
are eaten up with mistletoe, and he sug- 
gests that, as truncheons of poplar, planted 
early in the spring, root readily, the mistle- 
toe may be easily established on any pre- 
mises, by planting thereon truncheons of 
poplar, on which the mistletoe had pre- 
viously become thoroughly established. The 
author of “ The Field, the Garden, and the 
Woodland,” speaks of “ large branches of 
mistletoe, on the wild plum tree.” In the 
“ Magazine of Natural History,” (vol. vi., 
1833, p. 500,) Professor Henslow has pub- 
lished a sketch illustrative of his discovery 
relative to the reproductive economy of the 
mistletoe. ‘The specimen was cut,” he 
says, “ from a crab tree in the Cambridge 
Botanic Garden, particularly infested with 
this parasitic plant; and as it seemed im- 
possible to suppose the numerous specimens 
which were upon the tree could all have 
originated from seeds scattered over the sur- 
face of the bark, I examined a branch, and 
found that a connexion existed between 
some of the plants upon it, by means of 
dark green strings extending from one to 
another through the substance of the bark. 
These strings gave off other portions of a 
lighter colour, at right angles to their own 
direction, into the woody part of the tree. 
I should think, therefore, that there can be 
no doubt of the mistletoe being propagated 
somewhat in the manner of those terrestrial 
plants, which, like the potato, possess rhizo- 
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mati, or, underground stems, from whose 
surface young plants are developed at in- 


M. Dautrochet’s experiments, concerning 
the seed of the mistletoe, have furnished 
new and striking proofs that the stalks of 
certain plants avoid the light. 

It is a very os practice at Christ- 
mas time, to stick sprigs of holly, mistletoe, 
and laurel, about the pulpits and chandeliers 
of places of worship. 

“* All your temples strow 
With Jaurels green, and sacred mistletoe.” 

The windows, chimney ornaments, and 
pictures in cottages and other dwellings, 
are also bedecked with sprigs of holly and 
mistletoe. It seems, from Clare’s descrip- 
tion of Christmas, in his “ Shepherd’s Ca- 
lendar,” that sprigs of yew and box are also 
sometimes employed, perhaps in his native 
county of Northamptonshire, as decorations 
on this day :-— 


“ Each house is tt the day before, 
‘And windows stuck with ¢ 
comfort crowns the cottage ; 
Gilt holly, with its thorny we gy 
And yew and doz with berries small, 

These deck the unused candlesticks, 

And pictures hanging by the wall.” 

The fine foliage of the holly in vigour 
and health, and adorned with its brilliant 
coral berries, imparts to this cold season 
the cheering aspect of a summer’s verdure. 
Mr. Knapp tells us that in his part of Glou- 
cestershire the Christmas holly-bush, hung 
from the ceiling, “is often the object of 
particular decoration, being surrounded by 
the translucent berries of the mistletoe, and 
those of the ivy, dipped in blue and white 
starch. But at this season I have noticed 
one remarkable decoration among the na- 
tives of the principality; a large white 
turnip is stuck as full as possible of black 
oats, so as to hide almost the substance in 
which they are set, and sometimes having 
compartments of white oats; and, being 
placed upon a candlestick, or some other 
elevation, on the mantel-tree, presents an 
extraordinary hedgehog-like appearance. 
The first adoption of this purely rural fancy 
and its designation I am perfectly unac- 
quainted with ; but, when it is well executed, 
it requires attentive examination to detect 
the device.”* 

In several parts of Oxfordshire, says 
Aubrey, (in the Lansdowne manuscripts in 
the British Museum, ) i ularly at Lax- 
ton, it is the custom for the maid-servant 
to ask the man for ivy to dress the house; 
and if the man refuses or neglects to fetch 
in ivy, the n ty frolicksome lass steals 
away a pair of his breeches, and nails them 
up to the gate in the yard—an odd way of 


* Knapp’s “ Journal of a Naturalist,’’ isso” 
p- 372. 


beware of its poison. 
that Miss Landon, whose death, at Cape 
Coast Castle, was suspected to have been 
caused by prussic acid, which abounds in 
this plant, sh 
verses in 1837 :— 
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publishing to the world a man’s want of 


lantry. 
The laurel is a gay object in doors, but 
It is curious to find 


ld have p 





d the following 


** Glorious and stately the ever-growing laurel, 
Flinging back the summer’s sunshine, defying 
winter’s snow ; 

Yet So nae history has the darkly-pointed 
moral, 
Deadly are the poi: tha 

leaves flow.” 


th 





ugh its green 
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MARGUERITE. 
(From the French of Frederic Soulié.) 
BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR OF “‘SKETCHES IN FRANCE,” BTC. 
(Concluded from page 369.) 
Tue dinner hour arrived; and Madame 
Chambel, firm in the promise she had made 
to M. Forton, sat down to table, and began 
to serve her husband, without helping her- 
self. 

M. Chambel looked at her attentively, 
and, finding that she did not renew her 
reproaches, and that her face exhibited no 
symptoms of the rage which had convulsed 
her whole frame in the morning, he ima- 
gined that she had some plot in view, and 
therefore determined to be on his 

“ You do not eat,” he said, calmly. 

“I beg your pardon,” Madame Chambel 
said, in helping herself; “ I was thinking 
of something.” 

Chambel was on the point of asking her 
what she was thinking of, but being afraid 
of the answer, he changed the subject, and 
demanded— 

“ What else have we for dinner ?” 

“ Some smelts,” Madame Chambel re- 
plied, mildly ; “I believe you are fond of 
them.” 


“ Very !” Chambel replied. 

“ Ah! so much the better.” 

Chambel again looked in his wife’s face ; 
but he could see nothing of mockery in 
it, for she seemed all > please him. 

“Oh, oh!” he said to himself; “from 
whence comes all this mildness?—there is 
some project afloat.” 

The dinner being finished, they both rose, 
and, without exchanging a word, went into 
the hall. Madame bel thought ‘to her- 
self that, as Pierre had spoken first at table, 
it was now her turn to begin the conver- 
sation, 

_ “What success has the piece met with 
that we saw a fortnight ago?” 














“ O, none at all,” Chambel replied. 

“ That is astonishing, for it seemed to 
me to be very interesting.” 

“ Yes; it excited a little curiosity ; but, 
like an enigma, when once the words were 
understood, all interest subsided. There 
was in it neither truth nor style, and it 
lacked that which is still more essential in 
a play—a knowledge of the human heart.” 

“ Ah!” Madame Chambel replied, “ the 
human heart is a mystery, and is not easy 
to understand; it must be a very difficult 
study.” 

Chambel cast his - upwards, when 
his wife continued, “ That is to say, if it 
may be called o.e; for when we begin to 
study a science, an art, or a language, there 
is an established method for learning it: 
but how is the human heart studied ? where 
do we begin, and where end? where is the 
certainty of our knowledge? and where the 
truthfulness of our deductions ?” 

This question was rather an embarrass- 
ing one for Chambel; but, determining 
not to disclose his ignorance, he replied— 

“ The human heart is an abyss which we 
may pass our lives in endeavouring to 
fathom.” 

“In that case,” Madame Chambel said, 
“this study, judging from your previous 
conversation, must be to you one of never- 
dying interest.” 

Chambel did not answer; but, on seeing 
his wife sit down, he followed her example, 
in virtue of the following reflection :—“* It 
appears that it is her intention to be exceed- 
ingly amiable. Ah! well! I must be the 
same.” 

“ What are you doing ?” Chambel said, 
smilingly, on seeing his wife with a piece of 
embroidery in her 

This question shook her resolution ; 
for it was a pair of caffs that she had 
promised to e-de Morency, which 
she had lifted up without paying any at- 
tention to what she did. She hesitated a 
moment, and was about to tear them in 

— but the thought struck her that she 
promised to be calm, and she replied, as 
softly as possible, 

“ It is something that I promised Madame 
de Morency.” 

If the question moved Madame Chambel, 
her answer singularly stupified her hus- 
band. The name of Madame de Morency 
had just been mentioned, and had not, as 
before, resounded like an alarm-bell for 
tears and hasty words. Chambel remained 
mute with surprise, and his wife, who 
guessed the cause of his astonishment, asked, 
in a soft and gracious manner, 

“ Do you think them pretty ?” 

“ Very much so, indeed!” Chambel re- 

lied. 
f A silence then ensued, during which 
Chambel reflected upon the strange turn 
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that had come over his wife. At last the time 
came when, should they not have made a 
previous arrangement, they generally de- 
cided upon the manner in which they were 
to pass the evening. 

“ As for me,” Madame Chambel said to 
herself, “ I will neither ask him to go out 
nor to remain at home; he may do what 
best suits him ;” while Chambel, becoming 
more uneasy than ever, thought— 

“ She is waiting till I go out; then she 
will effect her plans, for I am certain that 
all this strange conduct is only to put me 
off my .” He therefore, convinced 
that she some sinister motive in view, 
determined on remaining at home, and on 
keeping a strict eye on his wife: he drew 
his chair by the side of hers, asked for 
paper, pens, and ink, and began to write, 
while she busied herself in embroider- 


ing. 

ow often had they, before the name of 
Chambel was known to the public, passed 
the long evenings thus, and how often had 
Madame Chambel congratulated herself 
on the happiness of her lot as she gazed 
with delight upon the countenance of her 
husband as he was writing. She now thought 
of that happiness that had fled for ever, 
which had only left behind it a dreamy re- 
membrance to contrast with her now sad 
and wretched lot. A tear at this moment 
stole down her cheek, and as she was wipi 
it away, her husband raised his eyes, a 
perceived what had occurred ; no sooner had 
he done so, than he began again to write 
without paying any further attention. 

Perhaps this was the first time that 
Madame Chambel felt the real sorrow of 
the soul; it was the grief of despair, which 
she would have expressed in these words, 
had she been able, “ Oh ciel! he no lon 
loves me!” Yes, it was at this moment that 
her heart quaked to its core, for all that she 
lived for was lost to her; that for which 
she had sacrificed reputation, friends, and 
the happiness of a husband, was never more 
to be reclaimed—Chambel’s love was trans- 
ferred to another. She rose in a state of 
dejection, and went to her own room to 
give vent to her feelings in tears. 

Chambel lifted his head, and, with the 
barbarity of a base man who does not be- 
lieve in the truth of anything because he 
himself is a liar, said, in rising up, “ Ah! 
the comedy is at last finished, and she has 
ultimately condescended to give me my 
liberty.” He no longer thought of the pro- 
jects of his wife, for he was too elated with 
the triumph which he had obtained. Satis- 
fied with his own conduct he left the 
house, and a few minutes afterwards was on 
his way to Madame de Morency’s. 

When he entered, Madame de Morency 
and Madame Ansier were en }in close 
conversation. The two ladies had just dis- 
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covered that Jules was partly to blame for 
Madame Chambel’s having so suddenly 
changed her jealous suspicions from Mar- 
guerite to Madame de Morency ; that he had 
given Madame Chambel a letter of Mar- 
guerite’s, which divulged the whole truth. 
They imagined that Chambel could get the 
letter, and would give it to them, for it would 
not be policy to leave such an evident 
proof of guilt in the hands of a woman like 
Madame Chambel. 

No sooner had Chambel entered than 
Madame Ansier asked him if his wife had 
spoken to him about a letter of Marguerite’s 
which she had received. 

Chambel, in astonishment, inquired who 
had told them about it. 

“ We know it,” Madame Ansier replied ; 
“and it does not matter to you how; but 
knowing, as you do, that she possesses it, 
we are surprised that you allow her to keep 
it.” 

Chambel bit his lips, and, not replying, 
Madame Ansier continued— 

“ She may use that letter as a weapon 
against the honour of Madame de Morency.” 

“Twill ask her for it,” Chambel said; 
“but should she refuse, I cannot take it by 
violence.” 

Madame Ansier looked at Chambel as 
an experienced thief would do at a novice 
when starting some silly objection. 

“ Suppose you were jealous, and were 
determined on knowing the truth; would 
you calmly beg your wife to give up the 
proofs of her guilt; why, you must do as all 
other husbands would ina similar case; you 
can easily embrace an opportunity when 
she is absent. It is not difficult to force a 
lock.” 

Chambel started, and looked at both the 
ladies without uttering a word. 

“ Remember,” Madame Ansier continued, 
“ that we must have the letter to-morrow, 
for after that time the blow may be struck 
which your wife seems to be preparing.” 

Madame Ansier triumphed, for Chambel, 
on leaving, intimated that he would find the 
means of securing the letter. 

Two days elapsed; but still no oppor- 
tunity was afforded him to search the 
chamber of his: wife, for she had scarcely 
quitted her room. Thus foiled in his pur- 
pose, he at last hit upon the expedient of 
taking his wife to the theatre, with the in- 
tention of leaving her there and of returning 
home to search for the letter. This plan 
was adopted. After some trouble he at last 
succeeded in obtaining the copy of it which 
Madame Chambel had preserved. Never 
did man feel so agreeably surprised as 
Chambel on reading this strange letter, 
which breathed so much love for him. All 
the efforts of his wife—all her persuasions 
—all that the world might have said, could 
not have extinguished the passion which he 
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had for Madame de Morency in so short a 
time as Marguerite’s letter. Such was what 
Chambel said to himself on going back to 
the theatre to join his wife— 

“ Tsaure was right; her instinct led her 
naturally to the truth, for it was of Mar- 
guerite that she was at first jealous; she 
knew the love that I inspired, and imagined 
that I was enamoured of a beautiful crea- 
ture—one worthy of me. I can now account 
for Isaure’s rage on finding out the person 
for whom I sacrificed her. My wife is worth 
twenty Madame de Morencys, and she was 
right in stating that I must be blind to fall 
in love with a woman that might be my 
mother in point of age. Poor Isaure! it is 
you who love me with pure affection—you 
who, notwithstanding your hasty temper, 
possess a noble and generous heart, such as 
a woman like Madame de Morency is not 
able to comprehend. Yes, Isaure loves me 
sincerely, and I must make her happy by 
breaking off the connexion between myself 
and Madame de Morency. It will be then 
easy to deceive her with regard to Mar- 
guerite.” 

Madame Chambel could not account for 
the absence of her husband. Why had he 
taken her to the theatre to abandon her, 
when it was his custom to leave her at home 
to spend the days and nights as she best 
could? Did he wish, after having broken 
the links of confidence and affection which 
ought always to have existed between them, 
to free himself even from that mark of re- 
spect which is so strictly adhered to by the 
higher classes—the being polite and appa- 
rently on good terms before the public. She, 
by turns irritated and overwhelmed with 
grief, was often on the point of leaving ; but 
she had been observed by some who knew 
her, and the fear of having, in their eyes, the 
appearance of being neglected, caused her, 
in the midst of her sufferings, to look at 
the play with an air of delight. 

Chambel at last entered, and, to her sur- 
prise, excused himself with manifest sor- 
row for his long absence; he said that, 
suddenly remembering that he had omitted 
to send some very important lines to 
the press, he was obliged to go to the 
office, and had returned as quickly as 
he could, angry with himself for having 
left her so long. He then spoke to her of 
what she had seen, listened attentively, re- 
plied with approbative smiles, and was so 
amiable that Madame Chambel felt pleased, 
and, in fact, was so happy that she had all 
but forgotten the past. 

When she returned home, and began to 
think of the events of the evening, she said 
to herself, “ Can it be true that patience and 
meekness have such power?” Then she 
turned over in her mind all that M. Forton 
had said to her, and concluded that Chambel 
was sorry for what he had done; that he 

















still loved her; and, for the first time for a 
long period, she felt reconciled to Pierre. 

As soon as Chambel was alone, he took 
Marguerite’s letter, and began to read it 
again in the height of pleasure. He brought 
to his remembrance the beautiful counte- 
nance of the orphan, her languishing looks, 
her smiles of grief; then, forgetting every- 
thing in his new passion, he wrote a poet’s 
letter, beginning with these words :— 

“ You love me, Marguerite—I know it, 
for I have read the confidential letter which 
you sent to M. Forton. You love me; and 
though I loved you I did not dare to avow 
it, even to myself; for I repressed the wild 
throbbings ‘of. my heart, which your pre- 
sence excited. How can I declare the love 
which we feel for an angel that has passed 
before our eyes, as in a dream? We might 
treasure in our hearts that sacred apparition 
as a sweet remembrance, but we could never 
venture to express our love. However, 
since you have descended to me, I will en- 
deavour to make myself worthy of your 
affection.” gs 

To ensure Marguerite’s receiving the 
letter safely, and to prevent his secret from 
reaching other ears, Chambel went next 
morning to the Maison des Dames to deliver 
it. On reaching the lodge, he saw a woman 
dressed in the robes of a nun, to whom he 
presented the letter, saying that it was for 
Malte. Marguerite. 

“ From whom, Sir?” the woman inquired. 

“ From M. Forton,” Chambel said. 

“ Very well, the letter will be given to 
the proper person.” 

Chambel returned home overjoyed at the 
success of his mission, and on entering the 
house a letter was put into his hands which 
requested his attendance at Madame de 
Morency’s. He did not go, for he could 
not think of ing the morning with- 
out seeing his wife. A few moments 
previously, Madame Chambel had been me- 
lancholy, and had frequently asked herself 
if what had passed the previous night was 
not adream. She knew that Madame de 
Morency had sent several times for her hus- 
band, and imagined that as soon as he had 
received the order, or request, he would 
go there; but when she found that he came 
straight to her apartment, she held out her 
hand affectionately, saying— 

“Thank you, my dear; thank you.” 

Chambel, pleased with himself, break- 
fasted with his wife, spoke of the pleasures 
of the previous evening; and Madame 
Chambel, happy with her lot, blessed the 
day she had fo lowed the counsel of M. 
Forton. 

ie seemed, however, that the impatience 

of Madame de Morency, who was told of 
Chambel’s arrival, had attained a degrée 
which knew no bounds; for Jules was sent 
to tell Chambel that’ his aunt was very 
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anxious to see him, that she had had several 
— nervous attacks, and was still very 
il 


Chamhel could not refuse; he went to 
his wife, told her that he would be back in 
a few minutes ; and on his entering Madame 
de Morency’s, ‘that lady said— 

“Indeed, Sir, I owe you a thousand 
thanks for your attention. I had not the 
honour of seeing you yesterday; and this 
morning, when I asked you to come, you 
did not heed my request. 

“T ask your pardon, Madame,” Chambel 
said ; “ Sintate of importance——” 

« Such as taking your wife to the theatre,” 
Madame de Morency said, interrupting 
him; “and making your box a turtle’s 
nest in the eyes of the public.” 

. Madame !’ Chambel said, with a 
haughty air.. 

“T only tell you,” Madame de Morency 
said, “ that you appeared very ridiculous.” 

“T do not know how a husband and wife, 
when appearing on good terms, should 
seem so very ridiculous.” 

Madame de Morency and Madame 
Ansier looked astonish Chambel had 
appeared in a new character; he remon- 
strated with them, and even defended the 
honour of his wife to their faces. Madame 
de Morency, in anger, asked him if he had 
obtained the letter. 

“TI read it,” Chambel replied; “ and 
there is nothing in it that concerns you.” 

“When you give it to me, I shall be better 
able to judge.” 

“ That is more than I can do,” Chambel 
replied ; “it does not belong to me.” 

Madame de Morency said in anger, “ Will 
you give me the letter ?” 

“No, Madame.” 

“You see well enough that he has-not 
got it,” Madame Ansier said; “he dure not 
take it from his wife.” 

“TI have done my duty, and I would 
advise you both to follow my example for 
the future.” 

Madame de Morency looked at Cham- 
bel, and without speaking, pointed impe- 
riously to the door. He ‘bowed, and left 
the house. 

A moment afterwards Jules entered, and 
thinking that he had good Yiews for his 
aunt, said that he had seen Madame Cham- 
bel, who told him that she had given Mar- 
guerite’s letter two days ago to M. Forton. 

“ Two days ago!” Madame Ansier cried, 
“ then M. ChambePhas not seen the letter.” 

“ Ah!” Madame de Morency Se 
ag is something mysterious in 
this. 

Next morning, Madame de Morency, 
determined on finding out whether the letter 
had been actually delivered to M. Forton, 
made up her mind to go to Abbé Norton’s, 
who, in all probability, would be able-to 
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give her some information respecting it. 
On entering, she found that there were 
upwards of twenty individuals waiting, and 
as it was arule of the Abbot's to admit all 
by turns, she went to write her name in the 
entry book, along with the others. On 
looking over the list, she saw the words 
*“ Madame B——, mistress of the Matson 
des Dames.” This was where Marguerite 
was! Madame de Morency; thinking that 
she might obtain some useful information, 
went immediately to a corner of the ante- 
room, where she found /a religieuse with a 
bible in her hand. 

“I ask your pardon,” Madame ie 
Morency said, “ for disturbing you in your 
pious devotions; but I think I have ee 
honour of speaking to Madame B ‘ 

“ That is my name, Madame.” . 

“It is in your house,” Madame de 
Morency continued, “ that M. Forton has 
placed a young girl named Marguerite.” 

“ You know her?” Madame B—— said, 
coldly. - 

“ Yes,” Madame de Morency replied, 
“I know her too well; she stopped two 
months with me,” 

“Ah! Madame de Morency, I presume!” 
the superieure said; then, after receiving a 

nod of affirmation, continued-—-“ I know 
that you shewed great hospitality towards 
this girl, and have not been well repaid for 
your kindness.” 

After a short conversation, Madame 
B—— said that she had received a letter 
addressed to Marguerite, and, by the right 
of the establishment, had opened it. On 
finding that it was from M. Chambel, she 
had come to see M. Norton, in order that 
he might put a stop to that correspon- 
dence, which, were it known, might bring 
disgrace upon the establishment. She, 
however, was afraid that she would not be 
able to wait much longer, for she had sacred 
duties to perform towards. some young 
people, who ought not to suffer for those 
who conduct themselves badly. 

There are not more than ten before 
you,” Madame de Morency replied, with 
apparent anxiety ; “ but if you are not able 
to wait so long, you can give the letter to 
me; I will deliver it to the Abbot, and at 
the same time will tell him the reason of 
your departure. 

“I shall be greatly obliged to you for 
your kindness,” Madame replied, 
on handing her the letter. 

Madame de Morency looked at her 
charge with delight, and thought to herself 
that Chambel, who had behaved so basely 
towards her, was now in her power, that 
she could now punish him for his ingrati- 
tude. 

At last, -hher.turn came, and she was 
ushered into. the presence of .M. Norton. 
After ascertaining that Madame Chambel 








had delivered the letter to M. Forton, she 
spoke of the one which Chambel had written 
to Marguerite, and of his infamous conduct 
in general. The Abbot replied coldly, that 
the staid habits of age were not expected to 
be found in youth, and that Chambel’s great 
fault was, in loving one on whom another 
had a claim.” 

. Madame de Morency replied, after hesi- 
tating a short time— 

“ Well, I will inform Madame Chambel 
of his conduct.” 

“I know no person,” the Abbot replied, 
“better fitted for such a charge.” 

Madame de Morency, guessing that he 
levelled his words at her, walked rapidly 
towards the door, and disappeared, while 
the Abbot cried, “ You have forgotten to 
give me the letter.” 

Madame, on reaching her house, shut 
herself up in her own room; and after 
swearing vengeance against Chambel, Ma- 
dame Chambel, Marguerite, and M. Norton, 
she dressed herself, called the coachman, 
_ told him to drive her to the Duke of 

——’s. 

We will now return to Madame Chambel, 
who, having observed that her husband was 
sad, and imagining that he had perhaps 
quarrelled with M. Norton on account of 
Madame de Morency, said— 

“Pierre, if the Abbot has in any way 
been offended with you, and threatens to 
dismiss you from his service, you must not 
take it so much to heart. My fortune, 
which of course is yours, will enable us to 
live comfortably. Come, come, Pierre, be 
cheerful; although you may be stopped for 
a short time in your literary career, you will 
soon be engaged in in works better 
suited to your talent than the mere editing 
of a political journal.” 

At these affectionate words, Chambel 
assured his wife that she was wrong in her 
suppositions, as the Abbot was still his 
friend ; that if he was at times dull, it was 
caused. by indisposition. 

This intelligence affected the happiness 
of Madame Chambel. Was she no longer 
loved? - Did her hushand regret having 
abandoned Madame de Morency. One 
evening as she was sitting alone, she was 
informed that M. Forton wished particularly 
to see her. She was struck with the down- 
cast appearance of, the venerable man, and 
said, on his entering,— 

“ You promised to call, Sir; and I thank 
you for your visit, as. well as for the good 
counsel which you gave me.’ 

“Tt has brought forth bitter fruit,” M. 
Forton replied. 

“No, Sir; I have nothing to complain of.” 

“How! you do not suspect him?” M. 


Forton said. 
“What is it? Still deceived! O do 
speak, for mercy’s sake !” 
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M. Forton considered a little; then said, 
“It is time that the truth should be told, 
and it is better for you to hear it from me 
than from any one else. But first of all, 
you must give mean explanation. I expect 
a true——” 

“ I was never addicted to lying,” Madame 
Chambel said ; “ of all vices, that, to me, is 
the most detestable.” 

“That is not all, Madame; there was a 
secret betwixt us which you promised not 
to divulge. 

“ And I have kept it, Sir; far be it from 
me to do anything that would injure any 
young, innocent girl.” 

“ Pardon, Madame; there is something 
in all this very inexplicable. Was Mar- 
ee letter sealed when you received 


“ Yes, Sir,” Madame Chambel replied. 

“ And from the moment that you received 
it till you delivered it to me, you had it 
— in your possession ?” 

es; and carefully concealed.” 

« Well, Madame,” M. Forton replied ; 
“ Chambel knows its contents.” 

Madame Chambel looked thunderstruck ; 
rose, ran to her desk, opened all the 
drawers, turned over the papers, but could 
not find the copy of Marguerite’s letter. 

“ QO!” she cried, “the base man, to de- 
scend to such an act !” 

“ What is the matter?” M. Forton 
anxiously inquired. 

“QO! Sir, it is all my fault. Before I gave 
ne the letter I took a copy of it; I do not 

now for what purpose ; and it has been 
stolen from me,—stolen by Chambel.” 

M. Forton replied not, and Madame 
Chambel said sorrowfully, imagining that he 
was angry with her for what she had done— 

“I swear to you, Sir, that I entirely 
forgot it.” 

“TI believe you, Madame,” M. Forton 
said ; “ but the mischief is not lessened on 
that account.” 

“What has ibappened ?” Madame Chambel 
inquired anxiously; but before an answer 
could be given t e servant brought her a 
letter. She trembled on seeing that it was 
in the handwriting of Madame de Morenc 
broke the seal, and her face became 
as she read the following lines :— 

“Since Madame ae, has a penchant 
for stolen letters, perhaps I am conferring a 
favour upon her in sending this one.” 

She opened the enclosed letter. It was 
that which Chambel had sent to Marguerite. 
Madame Chambel read it amidst sighs and 
— then, handing it to M. Forton, 
said. _— 

“Tf I have committed any faults, Sir, 
I have suffered severely. oe to that 
‘woman who has been the cause of all this 
—woe to him who has deceived me! May 
rain attend him! for he is insensible to the 
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wretchedness he has caused, and therefore 
ought to be punished.” 

‘© Madame, Madame,” M. Forton said, 
gravely, “do not heap curses upon the 
head of your husband. Be calm, be 
pacified, and try to bear your afflictions 
with Christian fortitude, like that young, 
innocent girl, who is now for ever lost.” 

“Dol understand you,” Madame Chambel 
cried—“ lost,-did you say ?” 

“You misunderstand me,” the Abbot 
replied; “I mean to say that Marguerite 
is ruined because she has now no other 
shelter than that which I, who am poor, 
can give her; because she has no other 
friend than I, who cannot bestow upon her 
the comforts that she requires.” 

“ What has taken place?” Madame 
Chambel said; “ perhaps I am able to make 
up for her loss: I ought to do so—I wish 
to do it.” 

“ This morning,” M. Forton said, “ was 
the time appointed for Marguerite to enter 
into the service of the Duke of V——; 
she went, accompanied by an elderly lady, 
but was refused admittance. She then re- 
turned to the Maison des Dames, but they 
would not allow her to enter, “Tae pene that 
they had no order for doing so. 
girl thought of M. Norton, repel 40 to 
his house, told him what had taken place, 
and he—shame to him, and to all sach who 
wear the robes of sanctity !—said that he 
was sorry, that he had done much for her, 
but would do nomore. At last the dejected 
girl came to me, told me her story, and I 
received her with the warmth of a father’s 
affection.” 

“ And what has she done to merit all 
this ?” Madame Chambel inquired. 

“Only wrote me the letter which you 
inebredpind s the one which has just now 
been so insolently sent to you, and which 
your husband wrote, was presented to the 
Duke of V——, who, on that account, re- 
fused to admit a girl into his house who 
kept upa correspondence with a married 
man. 

A tear started to the eye of Madame 
Chambel, as she asked him his intentions 
with ome to Marguerite. 

urpose, Madame,” M. Forton said, 
“ to ‘a Paris, to endeavour to procure 
an asylum for us both in the Maison de 
Dieu; but todo so I must borrow a few 
francs. May I ask you for them, Madame; it 
will not be , Aoton before I shall be enabled to 
pay ou.” 
en do you think of leaving Paris?” 
Madame Chanabel demanded. 
“ This evening or to-morrow morning.” 
“Let it be to-morrow, at twelve; .be 


ready, everything will be prepared for your: 
bas ae E, 
orton retired, expressing his graf” 


tude for her kindness; while 
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Chambhel sat down, and was soon afterwards 
lost in thought. 

Our readers are aware of the manner in 
which Madame de Morency wreaked her 
vengeance upon all parties ; and that she had, 
by shewing the letter to the Duke of V——, 
thwarted M. Norton in his political plans. 
The Abbot, not possessing the Christian 
disposition of returning good for evil, had 
the following lines inserted in prominent 
letters at the top of the first column of his 
journal :— 

“From to-day the management of this 
journal is confided to M. Chambel, in the 
place of M. de Morency.” 

Probably Madame de Morency, fore- 
seeing the result of her vengeance, had 
insinuated to the Duke of V—— that a 
man of his importance ought not to re- 
ceive the word of order respecting his 
cause, but to give it, for the following para- 
graph was inserted in almost all the news- 
gy op ea , ‘ ps 

“Serious contentions having arisen re- 
specting the manner in which the friends 
of legitimacy ought to advocate their cause, 
M. de Morency has withdrawn himself from 
the journal of which he has for a length of 
time been the editor. In a few days a 
newspaper will appear under his manage- 
ment, destined to advocate the cause of 
legitimate monarchy.” 

The same day, when all Paris was en- 
gaged with this important political news, a 
post-chaise stopped at the door of M. For- 
ton. The worthy Abbot, being astonished 
at seeing Madame Chambel in the carriage, 
said— 

“ You here, Madame” 

“ Yes, Sir;” Madame Chambel replied ; 
“in you I have found a friend, and it is 
my intention to take Marguerite as m 
daughter. I have lost Chambel’s love, 
which I can never regain, and have, there- 
fore no longer a desire to live in Paris. I 
caused Marguerite to lose a protector; my 
fortune will make up for the loss.” 

At the expiration of an hour they all three 
quitted Paris. It was rumoured afterwards 
that Madame Chambel had a young girl 
with her in the provinces who could never 
reconcile herself to the religious habits of a 
nunnery. 





Miscellaneous. 


THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 


Tue poetry of the Bible is that of imagina- 
tion and of faith, it is the abstract and disem- 
bodied ; it is not the poetry of form, but of 
wer ; not of multitude, but of immensity. 

t 1s not divided into many, but aggrandizes 
into‘one. Its ideas of nature are like its 
ideas of God. It is not the poetry of social 
life, but of solitude ; each man seems alone 
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in the world, with the original forms of 
nature, the rocks, the earth, and the sky. 
It is not the poetry of action or of heroic 
enterprise, but of faith in a supreme Pro- 
vidence, and resignation to the power that 
governs the universe. As the idea of God 
was removed further from humanity and a 
scattered polytheism, it became more pro- 
found and intense as it became more uni- 
versal, for the Infinite is present to every- 
thing :—“ If we fly into the uttermost parts 
of the earth, it is there also; if we turn to 
the east or west, we cannot escape from it.” 
Man is thus aggrandized in the image of his 
Maker. The history of the patriarchs is of 
this kind: they are founders of a chosen 
race of people, the inheritors of the earth; 
they exist in the generations which are to 
come after them. Their poetry, like their 
religion, is vast, unformed, obscure, and 
infinite ; a vision is upon it; an invisible 
hand is suspended over it. The spirit of 
the Christian religion consists in the glory 
hereafter to be revealed ; but in the Hebrew 
dispensation, Providence took an imme- 
diate share in the affairs of this life. Jacob’s 
dream arose out of this intimate communi- 
cation between heaven and earth; it was 
this that let down, in the sight of the youth- 
ful patriarch, a golden ladder from the sky 
to the earth, with angels ascending and 
descending upon it, and shed a light upon 
the —— place which can never pass 
away. The story of Ruth, again, is as if 
all the depth of natural affection in the 
human race was involved in her breast. 
There are descriptions in the book of Job 
more prodigal of imagery, more intense in 
passion, than anything in Homer; as that of 
the state of his prosperity, and of the vision 
that came upon him by night. The me- 
taphors in the Old Testament are more 
boldly figurative. Things were collected 
more into masses, and gave a greater mo- 
mentum to the imagination.— Hazlitt. 


SINGULAR SUPERSTITION IN 
AUSTRALIA. 
A sort of procession came up, headed by 
two women, down whose cheeks tears were 
streaming. The eldest of these came up to 
me, and looking for a ‘moment at me, said, 
“ Gwa, gwa, bundo, bal,” —“ Yes, yes, in 
truth it is him;” and then throwing her 
arms around me, cried bitterly, her head 
resting on her breast; and although I was 
totally ignorant of what her meaning was, 
from mere motives of compassion I offered 
no resistance to her caresses, however dis- 
agreeable they might be, for she was old, 
ugly, and filthily dirty ; the other younger 
one knelt at my feet, also crying. At last the 
old lady, pine Bova by my submission, 
deliberately kissed me on each cheek, just 
in the manner a French woman would have 
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done; she then cried a little more, and at 
length relieving me, assured me that I was 
the ghost of her son, who had some time 
before been killed by a spear wound in his 
breast. The younger female was my sister ; 
but she, whether from motives of delicacy, 
or from any imagined backwardness on my 
part, did not think proper to kiss me. My 
new mother expressed almost as much 
delight at my return to my family as my 
real mother would have done, had I been 
unexpectedly restored to her. As soon as 
she left me, my brothers and my father (the 
old) man who had previously been so 
frightened,) came up and embraced me 
after their manner—that is, they threw 
their arms round my waist, placed their 
right knee against my right knee, and their 
breast against my breast, holding me in this 
way for several minutes. During the time 
‘that the ceremony lasted, I, according to the 
native custom, preserved a grave and 
mournful expression of countenance. This 
belief, that white people are the souls of 
departed blacks, is by no means an un- 
common superstition amongst them ; they 
themselves never having an idea of quitting 
their own land, cannot imagine others doing 
it; and thus, when they see white people 
suddenly appear in their country, and set- 
tling themselves down in particular spots, 
they imagine that they must have formed 
an attachment for this land in some other 
state of existence; and hence conclude the 
settlers were at one period black men, and 
their own relations. Likenesses, either real 
or imagined, complete the delusion ; and 
from the manner of the old woman I have 
just alluded to, from her many tears, and 
from her warm caresses, I feel firmly con- 
vinced that she really believed I was her 
son, whose first thought upon his return to 
earth had been to revisit his old mother 
and bring her a present. I will go still 
further, and say, that although I did not 
encourage this illusion, I had not the heart 
to try to undeceive the old creature, and to 
dispel her dream of happiness.—Captain 
Grey’s Expedition in Australia 


LAW AND PHYSIC AGAINST GOLD. 
A NOVEL EXPEDIENT. 
M. ve CuEcy, a young law student, sole 
heir of a rich uncle enjoying an income ‘of 
some sixty thousand (frances) a year, lived 
in a sufficiently miserable manner in a fur- 
nished lodging in the Rue des Gras a 
Paris—his uncle allowing him a very scanty 
pension. Wearied of this mode of life, he 
resolved upon putting an end to it; and 
haying consulted with an intimate friend, a 
medical student, wrote a letter to his uncle, 
in which he stated that finding himself very 
unwell, he was about to quit Paris and take 
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up his abode at his uncle's country residence, 
until his health should be restored. 

The good uncle received him with open 
arms, and told him that every attention 
should be paid him until he recovered his 
wonted health and spirits. 

“ My dear uncle,” replied the young 
lawyer, “ I fear that all will be ofno use. For 
I happen to know my complaint—which is 
tape-worm ; and I helieve that it has ar- 
rived at that pitch, that there is but one 
man in France capable of saving my life ; 
that man is Dr. Dumolard, who, although a 
young man, already enjoys the reputation 
of being one of the first practitioners of 
the day in Paris. 

“Eh bien! mon gargon,” was the prompt 
rejoinder of the good-hearted man, “ we 
will send for him.” 

“ Oh, the expense would be too great,” 
inte the considerate nephew. 

“Am I not rich?” continued the now 
generous uncle, “ that surely should not be 
a consideration. Write to Dr. Dumolard to 
come at once, and do for you all in his 
power.” 

Two days afterwards Dr. Dumolard, who 
was no other than the medical student, 
friend of the pretended malade, arrived at 
the uncle’s chateau in the country, where he 

ed more than a week, and on the morn- 
ing of the eighth day of his sojourn, he 
presented to the gratified eyes of the worthy 
old man the tape-worm extracted from the 
body of his nephew, and plunged into a 
bottle of spirits of wine. The sum he de- 
manded for so successful a course of treat- 
ment, was only 6000 francs. The uncle 
could not do less than promptly pay his bill ; 
and the young Clécy, perfectly cured of a 
disease which he never had, accompanied 
the doctor back to Paris. 

A very short time, however, elapsed ‘he- 
fore the good uncle found that his hopeful 
nephew was living at a very extravagant 
rate, and incurring expenses to which his 
allowance was altogether inadequate. This 
opened his eyes to a suspicion that he had 
been “done;” and the suspicion soon re- 
ceived the fullest, if not the most. satisfac- 
tory, confirmation. In order to be aven 
of the false doctor, the old gentleman 
commenced proceedings against him, for 
practising as a surgeon -without being duly 
licensed, and this amusing affair will shortly 
come before the Police Correctionnelle for 
adjudication. 





The Gatherer. 


A Sound Inference. —T.ouis the Four- 
teenth, playing at backgammon; had a 
doubtful throw. A dispute arose, and the 
surrounding courtiers all remained: silent. 
The Count de’ Grammont happening to 
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-all his biographers. This being 
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come in at that instant, “ Decide the matter,” 
said the King. “Sire,” said the Count, 
“ your Majesty is in the wrong.” “ How 
can you thus decide,” asked the King, 
** without knowing the question?” “ Be- 
cause,” said the Count, “ had the matter 
been doubtful, all these gentlemen present 
would have given it for your Majesty.” 


Fungi in the Human Head.—If we are to 
credit some microscopical observers, not 
only are all kinds of fermentation the mere 
phenomena of growth in minute fungi, but 
such plants are the cause of ap ces 
in which they would be least expected. 
A. M. Gruby has lately announced his dis- 
covery, that the disease in the human head, 
called tinea capitis, or ring-worm, is pro- 
duced by a parasitical fungus, composed of 
cylindrical branching threads, made up of 
oblong joints, arranged like the beads in a 
necklace. This author considers that this 
plant belongs, beyond all doubt, to the fungi, 
called by botanists mycoderms. He also 
assures us that he has found, in another 
disease of the skin, a second sort of myco- 
derm, quite distinct from the first. 


Some idea of the force of the wind, and 
its effect on railway travelling, may be 
formed from the fact, that in consequence 
‘of the boisterous weather on Monday week 
one of the down trains did not arrive at the 
terminus at Southampton till two hours 
after its regular time. The greatest deten- 
tion was experienced between Farnborough 
‘and Woking stations, where, notwithstand- 
ing the engine was put at its full power, it 
took nearly an hour to perform the distance 
of half a mile. - 


Ben Jonson.—There are no two names 
more distinct than those of the Scotch family 
Johnston and the English Johnson, yet in 
the spelling they are frequently confounded. 
Their meaning is entirely different, the one 
being a local surname, the other a patro- 
nymic. The name of the poet Ben Jon- 
son, is properly Johnston. It is well known 
that he was descended from the Scotch 
family, Johnston. His grandfather was a 
gentleman of Annandale, the chief seat of 
the family—a circumstance stated b nearly 

e case, 
the name of the poet is correctly Benjamin 
Johnston, and consequently Scotland and 
-the Johnstons have no small right to claim 
him as one of their illustrious sons. Much 
has_been said regarding the orthography of 
Shaks ; and, after all, to what does 
the difference amount? In the case of his 
illustrious contemporary the orthography is 
much more’ important, as there are two 
pames so similar and yet so distinct.— 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Tobacco ing. — The “ Inverness 
Courier” says, that in one of the ancient 
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chimney-pieces in Cawdor Castle there: is 
a rude carving in stone: of a fox smoking a 
tobacco pipe, with the date 1510. As itis 
generally believed that tobacco was first 
introduced into this country by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, about the year 1585, it is singular 
to find the common short tohacco pipe thus 
represented on a stone bearing date so 
much earlier. The “Courier” says, “ there 
can be no mistake as to the date, or the 
nature of the representation. The fox 
holds the ‘ fragrant tube’ in his mouth, 
exactly as it is held by its human admirers; 
and the instrument is such as may be seen 
every day with those who patronize the 
putty pipe.” 
Carrier Pigeons, A. D. 1099. — The se- 
cret of turning to account the peculiar 
instinct of these birds would appear to have 
been known and practised in the east at an 
early period. Maimbourg, in his History 
the Crusades, relates a curious anecdote on 
this subject :—‘“As the Christian army con- 
tinued its march, by the narrow 
which is between the sea and Mount Carmel, 
they saw a dove, which, having escaped from 
the claws of a bird of prey, who had let go 
his hold at the great noise made by the 
soldiers, fell half dead at their feet. There 
was found, tied heneath his tail, a small 
scroll of paper, in which the Emir of 
Ptolemais wrote to the Emir of Cesarea, to 
do all the harm in his power to the army 
of dogs who were about to pass through his 
territories, as he, more easily than the 
former, could hinder their passage.” —G. M. 





MAXIMS. 


There is an affected humility more in- 
sufferable than downright: pride, as hypo; 
crisy is more abominable libertinism. 
Take care that your virtues be genuine and 
unsophisticated. 

If you put on a proud carriage, people 
will want to know what there is in you to 
be proud of. And it is ten to one 
they value your accomplishments at the 
same rate as you. And the higher you 
aspire, the more desirous will they be to 
mortify you. 

There is hardly any bodily blemish 
which a winning behaviour will not conceal 
or make tolerable ; and there is no external 

which ill-nature or affectation will not 
eform. 
that produce a storm. Let an angry man 
alone, and he will cool of himself. Good 


~humour is the only shield to keep off the 


darts of the satirist. If you have a quiver 
well stored, and are sure of hitting well 
between the joints of the harness, do not 
spare him; but you had better not bend 
your bow than miss aim. 
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It is the concurrence of passions * 
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